Greek Tragedy
But neither here nor at any other crisis in the play does the chorus do anything so sensible and dramatic. The reason is not this time that it has a drama of its own to play out; it i$ at liberty to give all its attention to the play. It avoids doing this because to attend on and accentuate the turns of the plot in this manner would give the plot a degree of importance and, as it were, of reality which Euripides does not wish it to have; it would turn into melodrama what is to be felt as tragedy, but not as the tragedy only of Andromache and Peleus.
3. THE CHORUS
The tragic Chorus passed through some awkward vicissitudes before it emerged in the Hecuba and Troades as the key-stone of the mature tragic style of Euripides. In the Medea and Hippolytus it is used, as we should expect, in the manner of Middle Tragedy, with necessary modifications, and these, like the other modifications which the theme of the Medea entailed, are from the formal point of view no improvements.
We must first mention again that die change from the public themes with which Sophocles had been dealing to private, psychological subjects inevitably made the chorus more difficult to manage.1 Creon's edict in the Antigone, the plague in Thebe of the Tyrannus, Ajax' crime, were matters that concerned the community, and the Chorus was that community; the story of Medea (as distinct from the tragic conception) is one that concerns Medea, Jason, their family circle and no one else, From the start the chorus here is an intrusion, dramatically as much out of place as in the private stories on which New Comedy was built; later in the play it becomes a dramatic nuisance. It has to apologize for its arrival (131 ft), just as Medea has to apologize (214) for coming out of the house instead of nursing her grief within ; and presently, much more awkwardly, it has to apologize for not helping the children. So in the Hippolytus; the Parodos, a charming ode, is in essence an explanation, and the improbable presence of fifteen women at what is a very delicate and private death-bed scene puts Phaedra to the conventional necessity of binding them by an
1 We have already seen something of this in Sophocles' Electra ; see p. 166.
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